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Let's  dedicate  today  to  postscripts,  to  additions  and  suggestions,  to  the 
things  we  forgot  to  say  in  some  of  our  recent  chats.    You  know  how  conversations 
go.   No  sooner  are  the  good-byes  over  and  the  friends  gone  than  you  think  of  some- 
thing else  you  wanted  to  say.    So  here's  a  day  to  stop  and  catch  up  on  some  of 
the  things  I  forgot  to  tell  you  at  the  proper  time. 

Remember  last  week  when  we  talked  about  canning  tomatoes?    Well,  at  that 
time  I  neglected  to  mention  some  very  important  points.    So  here  are  some  post- 
scripts about  putting  up  tomatoes  at  home.    The  canning  specialists  always  em- 
phasize using  perfect    tomatoes  for  canning.    And  they  have  good  reasons.  They 
say  never  to  try  to  use  a  single  tomato  with  a  soft  or  spoiled  place  in  it, 
never  even  to  use  the  good  side  of  a  partly  spoiled  tomato.      That's  false  econo- 
my.   You  see,  two  or  three  even  slightly  spoiled  tomatoes  may  ruin  the  whole 
batch  of  good  ones,  may  affect  both  the  flavor  and  the  keeping  qualities. 

As  we  said  last  week,  the  specialists  recommend  the  hot  pack  for  tomatoes 
as  well  as  every  other  vegetable.    That  is,  heat  the  tomatoes  to  boiling  before 
you  pack  them  into  the  cans  for  processing  in  the  hot  water  bath.    All  tomatoes 
are  not  equally  tender  and  juicy,  but  the  heat  must  go  through  and  through 
gyery   part  of  every  tomato  in  every    can  to  sterilize  it  and  make  it  keep.  The 
hot  pack  speeds  up  the  sterilizing  process.    And  by  the  way,  you  can't  expect  to 
can  tomatoes  whole  so  that  you  can  serve  them  whole  in  salads.    The  heat  of 
processing  is  bound  to  shrink  and  soften  tomatoes.    Better  quarter  your  tomatoes 
before  you  con  them  and  then  make    jellied  tomato  salad,  next  .winter. 

Here's  one  other  interesting  fact  about  spoilage  in  vegetables — a  useful 
fact  to  know  if  you*re  canning  in  dry  weather.    The  scientists  who  have  been 
studying  the  organisms  causing  spoilage  say  that  in  seasons  of  drought  these 
organisms  appear  to  be  harder  to  kill  than  in  other  seasons.    The  organisms  actu- 
ally seem  to  become  more  hardy  under  adverse  conditions.    So  one  year  your  vege- 
tables may  keep  with  a  comparatively  short  processing  and  then  the  next  they  may 
spoil.    The  only  safe  way  to  do  is  to  sterilize  thoroughly  every  canning  season. 

Now  some  postscripts  about  jelly-making.    The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is 
constantly  getting  questions  about  making  fruit  jelly.    Here  are  some  questions 
that  have  arrived  since  you  and  I  last  talked  about  making  jelly  from  summer 
fruits.    The  first  question  is:     "How  can  I  estimate  the  amount  of  jelly  a  given 
amount  of  fruit  will  yield?"    That's  a  good  question.    Of  course,  in  planning 
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ahead  you  want  to  know  how  many  glasses  you1!.!  need,  how  r_iuch  sugar  and  so  on — all 
this  before  you  start  to  make  the  jelly.    You  can  estimate  the  yield  of  jelly 
by  weighing  your  fruit.    The  rale  is:    Two  pounds  of  prepared  juicy  fruit  such  as 
grapes  and  currants  to  which  you  add  no  water,  will  yield  about  one  pint  of  juice. 
I'll  repeat  that.    Two  pounds  of  prepared  juicy  fruit  will  yield  about  one  pint 
of  juice.    This  one  pint  of  juice  made  up  'with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  yields 
about  one  and  one-half  pint;i  of  jelly,  or  about  4  low  glasses.    Yes,  one  pint  of 
juice  made  up  with  an  equal  "xiount  of  sugar  gives  one  and  one-half  pints  of  jelly. 

Here's  another  jelly  question.     "Can  I  make  jelly  from  my  own  canned  fruit 
juices?    Is  it  as  good  as  jelly  made  when  the  juice  is  first  extracted  from  the 
fruit?"    "Yes"  to  both  questions.    Indeed  you  can  mak-*  jelly  from  your  canned 
fruit  juices,  that  is  fruit  .luice  extracted  as  though  you  were  going  to  make  it 
right  up  xnto  jelly  and  canned  without  sugar.    And  this  jelly  will  be  just  as 
good  as  that  mo.de  when  the  juice  is  first  extracted  fr. om  the  fruit,  except  that 
you  may  find  some  loss  of  color  in  the  red  fruits.    A,>  we've  mentioned  before, 
red  fruit  juice  tends  to  fade  on  standing. 

Still  another  jelly  question.     "Can  I  tell  when  my  jelly  is  done  by  using 
a  thermometer?"    "No,"  say  t-'.e  specialists.    Theyfve  learned  from  experience 
that  the  thermometer  is  a  reliable  guide  in  making  candy  and  cake  icing,  but  not 
for  making  fruit  jelly.    The  old-fashioned  "sheeting  off"  test  is  a  safer  guide 
for  jelly-makers.    The  temperature  at  which  "sheeting  off"  occurs  varies  with 
the  kind  and  condition  of  the  fruit.    Of  course,  you  know  that  "sheeting  off"  is 
when  the  sirup  no  longer  runs  from  the  jelly  spoon  in  a  steady  stream,  but  sepa- 
rates into  two  distinct  lines  of  drops  which  sheet  together. 

How  an  economy  postscript  about  jelly.    That  mashed  fruit  pulp  left  in  the 
jelly  bag  after  you  have  strained  off  the  juice — never  let  that  go  to  waste.  It 
makes  excellent  fruit  butter— grape  butter,  apple  butter  and  so  on.  Press  that 
pulp  through  a  sieve  to  remove  the  seeds  and  cook  it  down  with  sugar  and  a  little 
spice. 

Many  good  housewives  e  :.ways  use  an  asbestos  mat  under  the  kettle  while  they 
are  making  fruit  butters.    Pecause  these  butters  are  thick,  they  scorch  very  easi- 
ly on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.    So  you  need  to  give  -!:hem  constant  attention  and 
frequent  stirring  as  they  cook.    An  asbestos  mat  is  an  added  precaution.  Have 
we  mentioned  before  that  rapid  cooking  is  the  thing  fr.r  both  preserves  and  fruit 
bitters?    That's  a  point  to  remember.    Ycu  see,  long  ilow  cooking  darkens  the 
color  of  the  fruit  butter  and  destroys  somo  of  its  original  fruit  flavor. 

Tomorrow:    "Cottage  Cheese  r.nd  Ways  to  Use  it." 


